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Ninety-five per cent of American cigarette tobacco is blended with Turkish ^ or other oriental breeds. Virginia tobacco, of the variety called Bright, is more sugary than that from Kentucky say; it is supposed to hit the taste buds in the front of the tongue whereas less sweet tobaccos strike further back. The chief demerit of tobacco as an agricultural product is, aside from its cost to the soil, the fact that it is a cash crop; if the price goes to pieces, the small farmer faces ruin.
Lucky Strikes are made at Richmond, Durham (N.C.) and Reidsville (N.C.); Chesterfields and Old Golds at Richmond and elsewhere; Camels exclusively at Winston-Salem (N.C.); Philip Morrises entirely at Richmond. The total annual United States production is something over 250 billion cigarettes. There is, I heard in Richmond, more mumbo-jumbo and hocus-pocus associated with the cigarette business than any other in the world, and estimates of rival sales vary widely; generally it is thought that Lucky Strikes and Camels are paired at the top, with Luckies in the lead by a slight margin (as of the time I was in Richmond) ; probably So billion Luckies are sold per year. Chesterfield and Philip Morris are similarly neck and neck in a lower echelon. Both Luckies and Camels have a higher proportion than the others of Kentucky* tobacco. The percentage of labor costs to dollar of sales is, I was told, lower in cigarettes than in any comparable American industry, being something like five to seven cents as compared to about forty cents in automobiles. One plant in Richmond probably produces 12 per cent of all American production; yet it employs only about five hundred workers. The average profit to the manufacturer is believed to be something like a half a cent per pack.
The great tobacco magnates do not, like the automobile behemoths of Detroit, play much of a community role in a town like Richmond. Liggett and Myers are not like the Fisher Brothers. There is no Liggett, and no Myers. The major tobacco and cigarette companies are run from the North. Forty or fifty years ago there were a number of local independents. Then the fabulous J. B. Duke came along, and consolidated the tobacco business almost as Rockefeller consolidated oil. The Duke interests, concentrated in the American Tobacco Company, not only controlled most of United States production but British as well. In 1908, by terms of a Supreme Court ruling, they were split into various segments, like Liggett and Myers (Chesterfields today), Lorillard (Old Golds), and the Reynolds Company (Camels). But remaining to the American Tobacco Company as of today are Lucky Strikes, Pall Malls, and Melachrinos; among pipe tobaccos Bull Durham, Tuxedo, Blue Boar, and half a dozen others; among plugs and twists Piper Heidsieck and Penny's Natural Leaf; and among cigars La Corona, Chancellor, and Henry Clay.